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Blakely Heads Higher Education 


President Hunter B. Blakely 
(above) of Queens Gollege, Charlotte, 
N. C., has accepted a call to become 


secretary of the Division of Higher 
Education in the Assembly’s Board of 
Education. He is expected to assume 
his new duties in the Richmond, Va., 
office in mid-June. 

Since the re-organization of the 
Assembly’s work, authorized last 
year, this position has been unfilled. 
A director of student work in the 
same division is yet to be named. 

Dr. Blakely, who has been head of 
Queens College for 11 years, served 
before that as pastor of the First 
church, Staunton, Va. Queens trus- 
tees, commenting on his resignation, 
said, ‘“‘During the 11 years he has 
been at Queens the college has ex- 
perienced a phenonmenal growth in 


plant equipment and in educational 
standard. During that time the 
physical assets have been doubled.”’ 

The Higher Education Division in- 
cludes responsibility for the church’s 
schools, colleges and student work 
program, and it is also reported that 
enlarged plans are being projected in 
vocational guidance and recruiting. 
Edward D. Grant, executive secretary 
of the Board, said of the appointment, 
“Under his wise and able administra- 
tion the Board of Education con- 
fidently believes that it will soon be 
in a position to offer to our church 
that quality of leadership which rep- 
sents Christian education at its best.’’ 

Dr. Blakely was recently named 
chairman of the administrative board 
of the Commission on Christian 
Higher Education of the Association 
of American Colleges. 

















Letters to the Editors 





Advance Hinged on Willingness to Sacrifice 





Call to Repentance 


TO THE OUTLOOK: 

The answers to the Inquiring Reporter 
in the April 17th issue give me concern, 
especially those of Messrs. Davis and Mc- 
Laughlin. 

Mr. Davis suggests that “we need more 
ministers willing to starve and suffer ob- 
security for Christ’s sake.” ... Some time 
ago an editor of a U. S. A. paper suggested 
a plan whereby ministerial salaries would 
be more equalized so that men could serve 
rural fields without starving their families. 
The well-paid men, having tasted luxury, 
were unwilling to relinquish any part of 
it. 

That the spirit of sacrificial service is 
lacking in the ministry today (though 
there are many exceptions whom we 
blithely ignore) is evidence of the degree 
to which secularism has got hold of the 
church. This is the main reason for the 
failure of any part of the church to grow 
and the reason why its total impact on 
our world is so weak. Instead of facing 
up to this and confessing our sin, we try 
madly and with satanic cunning to con- 
vince ourselves and others that it is not 
so. At the same time we expend our 
energies seeking to develop programs that 
will make the church grow, and most of 
them merely kill a little more of its spirit- 
ual vitality. The words of the Psalmist, 
“Be still, and know that I am God,” are 
directed to us. If individual pastors were 
to spend more time in consecrated study 
of the gospel and of truly Biblical the- 
ology, there might be more sacrifical serv- 
ice and some programs that are Chris- 
tianly effective. Certainly there would be 
more meaningful preaching. Humanly 
speaking, if this is to “take” with the 
younger men, we who are already minis- 
ters have to do some serious repenting in 
the Biblical sense of turning about, 

Dr. McLaughlin’s statement that the 
rural people “constitute the best sources 
of new church membership” seems ques- 
tionable. The trend seems to be for 
greater concentrations of people in the 
cities. It would seem to be wasting man- 
power to maintain a full-time ministry 
in rural churches with small membership 
in areas which are sparsely populated. It 
would be better to form these into larger 
parishes or Sunday school missions and 
use men where the people are. We might 
learn something valuable in practical 
strategy by studying that of the Roman 
Church on this score. 

There is no easy answer to this problem, 
but one thing is sure; no mere program 
will suffice. Our case of “Programitis” is 
already severe enough. We need more 
repentance and faith. Proceeding from 
this point, God may yet use us to work 
out his program. 

PRESBYTER. 


Preachers Starve? 
TO THE OUTLOOK: 

A recent article in THIE OUTLOOK said 
in part, “It looks as though some of our 
pastors are going to have to go out in 
the rural areas and starve.” Why should 
they starve? Why should ministers stay 
so long in our moneyed churches because 
they want the benefit of retirement funds? 
Why cannot we pro-rate the money of all 
our Southern Presbyterian churches and 
have churches where needed? No church 
should have over 500 members. Over that 
number we have a top-heavy organization. 
Christ taught in a cornfield. Too many 
ministers are busy with organization in- 
stead of evangelism. 

FORMER D. R. E. 


THER PRESBYTDRIAN 
the act of March 3, 1879. 


Manse Minimum 
TO THE OUTLOOK: 


For some months our church has been 
asking why we, as a denomination, com- 
prise mostly city people in a land of rural 
people, old people in a land of young peo- 
ple, and comfortably fixed people in a land 
of poor people. 

Your April 24th issue, featuring mini- 
mum standards for the manse, throws 
light on this whole matter. Presbyterian- 
ism is is too expensive to diffuse widely 
among people that are too young and scat- 
tered and poor to pay the bill. It would 
be hard to imagine offering a Presbyterian 
church and a manse conforming to our 
minimum standards for poor rural people 
with large families to pay for. 

This is not to imply that pastors should 
live in sub-standard quarters, nor that 
Presbyterians should glorify God other- 
wise than decently and in order. But it 
makes clear, I think, that the very stand- 


ards of which we are proud stand in the 
way of our reaching the masses, We can- 
not have our cake and eat it too. 
THOMAS H. GRAFTON, 
Staunton, Va. 


@Sorry it was not made clear that Dr, 
Conover’s “minimum standards” were not 
prepared as “Presbyterian” standards. In 
fact, they were prepared for and issued in 
a Methodist pamphlet but are being cir. 
culated for use in any and all churches, 
This fact, of course, simply presses Dr, 
Grafton’s point a bit further back.—EDI. 
TORS. 


Manse Committees Want It 


TO THE OUTLOOK: 
Send 10 copies. It is exactly what our 
building committee has been waiting for. 
Kingsport, Tenn, WATSON GUY. 


10 copies.—Synod of Ohio 
Office, Columbus. 

16 copies, one for each officer of the 
church. There are many splendid ideas. 
We may build a manse in the near future. 
-—-J. EARL ADKINS, Roanoke, Va. 

30 copies.—Lexington, N. C. 

24 copies.—Richmond, Va., etc., etc. 


Executive 


The Inquiring Reporter Asks 





About a Joint Presbyterian Hymnal 


Now that a single Presbyterian US-USA hymnbook is being discussed, would you 


favor the development of such a volume in place of our present hymnals? 


D. T. MOORE, Layman, Lewisburg, 
W. Va.—All agree we need a new 
hymnal. By cooperation we can secure 


the best at reasonable cost. We use the 
same Bible, why not the same hymnal? 
I favor cooperation. 

ROBT. L. McLEOD, Jr., Minister, St. 
Joseph, Mo.—Just as each Assembly 
would strengthen the Kingdom program 
by union, so would the compilation of 
the best of the two hymnals. We march 
along together best by singing together. 

HERBERT BOOTH SMITH, Minister, 
Burlingame, Calif.—As a former church 
organist and choir director, I think a 
great improvement could be made in 
our (USA) hymnal. I heartily favor the 
joint hymnal. If Methodists and others 
can sing together, why cannot we? 

EDWARD G. LILLY, Minister, First 
church, Charleston, S. C.—I do not 
think it is desirable to seek to issue 
such a hymnbook at this time. 


J. P. McCALLIE, Layman, Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn.—I would not want any 
compromise on hymns honoring the sub- 
stitutionary atonement of Christ or 
minimizing the importance of his shed 
blood (as, for instance, ruling out such 
a hymn as “There is a fountain filled 
with blood,’’ which has meant so much 
to the whole church). 

JAMES R. SYDNOR, Professor of 
Music, Assembly’s Training School, 
Richmond, Va.—While the present USA 
hymnal is a splendid book of praise, I 
believe it might be possible to issue a 
book even more suited to the combined 
needs. 


JESSE H. BAIRD, President, 





San 


10c @ copy. 


$4.00 a year, 


Francisco Theological Seminary, San 
Anselmo, Calif.—I like our present 
hymnal but I would favor the joint 
hymnal, that we may sing our souls into 
harmony and union. 

NANCY WHITE (Mrs. J. N.) 
THOMAS, Richmond, Va.—From the 
standpoint of economy and unity, yes, 
provived a careful survey of the two 
churches reveals the conditions essen- 
tial to its success. 

HENRY SLOANE COFFIN, Minister, 
Lakeville, Conn.—I am heartily for any- 
thing which will make the members of 
our two communions feel themselves 
again one household of faith. The use 
of the same hymnal appears to me one 
of the most effective means of inducing 
this feeling of solidarity in our people. 
It goes down deeper than resolutions 
and brings the sense of oneness down to 
the ordinary folk in all our pews. 

RALPH WALDO LLOYD, President, 
Maryville College, Maryville, Tenn.— 
Yes. Such a book would be fully satis- 
factory for each church, would be more 
economical for both churches, would in- 
crease the sense of fellowship among 
ministers and people of both churches, 
could represent an improvement of both 
hymnals, and is a commonsense pro- 
cedure for two churches which have al- 
ready drafted a Plan of Reunion. 

ALBERT J. KISSLING, Minister, 
Riverside church, Jacksonville, Fla.— 
Yes, I favor a new hymnal and hope that 
such will be produced as a joint venture 
by the two churches—first, because we 
need a new hymnal, and secondly, I be- 
lieve that a hymnal produced jointly will 
be a superior one. 
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TO JAPAN—Rachel Henderlite, Assem- 


bly’s Training School professor, will 
spend next year at Kinjo College in 
Japan as visiting professor by appoint- 
ment of the Board of World Missions. 
During her absence from ATS, her place 
will be filled by Mary Garland Taylor, 
Staunton, Va., now in Brazil. 


Foreign Missions to 
Be in New Council 


Philadelphia (RNS)—The 56-year- 
old Foreign Missions Conference of 
North America voted here to dissolve 
and surrender its functions to a foreign 
missions division of the National Coun- 
cil of Churches of Christ to be formed 
next fall. 

The vote was 76-7, with three ab- 
stentions. The stand reversed an action 
taken a year ago when the vote was 63- 
51 against affiliation. 

The FMCNA is the oldest and largest 
cooperative agency of the Protestant 
churches, and is the last of eight inter- 
denominational organizations to vote to 
join the new National Council. 

Twenty-seven denominations will go 
into the new Council as full members. 
In addition, 44 denominations will par- 
ticipate in the foreign missions division. 
These together represent churches with 
32,000,000 members. 

Five small denominations may af- 
filiate later, while five others, the largest 
of which is the Southern Baptist Con- 
vention, are not expected to participate. 


Catholics Honor McGrath 


Dayton, O. (RNS)—Attorney General 
J. Howard McGrath was named here 
by the Society of Mary (Marianists) 
as America’s outstanding Roman Catho- 
lic layman of 1950. 


Savannah Deacons Refuse to Resign 
Independent Congregation Holds 3-Hour Meeting to Resolve Situation 


Savannah, Ga. (RNS)—Fourteen of 
the 19 deacons of the historic Inde- 
pendent Presbyterian church here have 
refused to comply with a request of the 
congregation that they resign. 

The deacons were asked to resign 
after they started a movement to oust 
the church’s minister, Charles J. Wood- 
bridge, who had launched a campaign 
against what was called “modernism.” 

Among those declining to resign was 
Ben Axson, radio executive and a 
descendant of Dr. I. S. Axson, who in 
1885 officiated at the marriage of his 
daughter, Ellen, to Woodrow Wilson. 

Four of five deacons who did resign 
were re-elected by the congregation after 
a three-hour session in the 195-year- 
old church. The other, who had resigned 
under protest, declined re-election. 

The conflict attracted notice several 
weeks ago when Dr. Woodbridge re- 
signed under pressure from the deacons. 

His congregation declined to accept 
his resignation, however, and voted to 
ask the deacons themselves to resign. 
In taking this action, the congregation 
voted that a code of standards recently 
advocated by Dr. Woodbridge be ex- 


tended to the deacons. The code, adopted 
a year ago to apply to teachers and of- 
ficers of the church, includes a non- 
drinking pledge. 

Dr. Woodbridge has said he will re- 
sign on August 1 to join the faculty of 
the Fuller Theological Seminary at 
Pasadena, Calif. (Dr. Woodbridge is a 
commissioner to the General Assembly 
at Massanetta Springs.—Eds.) 


Generous Gifts Continue 
To be Made to Agnes Scott 


Agnes Scott College, which closed its 
campaign for $1,500,000 last December, 
continues to receive generous gifts. In 
April five such gifts were made. An 
anonymous donor contributed $136,000 
toward the completion of the science 
hall. Two other anonymous donors 
gave gifts of $45,000 and $15,000 for 
the dining hall and kitchen. A college 
trustee has provided $25,000 toward the 
furnishing of the dining hall. Another 
trustee has provided $10,000 for the 
erection of a suitable entrance on the 
north side of the campus. 


Divorce and Re-Marriage 


FROM A REPORT TO THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY 


® Today . 


. @ new anxiety mounts and spreads among the churches 


— growing ‘doubt as to the soundness of the church’s traditional 
beliefs and practices about divorce and remarriage. 


® Our American churches are all deeply committed to the preserva- 
tion of a great tradition: respect for the spiritual worth and social use- 


fulness of monogamous marriage. 


They believe that such marriage— 


ideally the union of one man to one woman for life—is not simply time- 


honored but God-ordained. 


® Back of much of the current perplexity lies the chaos in the official 


ereeds of the churches. 


About few things on which they are divided. . . 


do the churches so deplorably disagree. 


® As our nation looks at the church . 


. it sees the church often 


branding as sinful or wicked what the state (often through conscientious 
Christian lawmakers) declares to be legal and proper under the circum- 


stances. 


® Not all these people whose homes fall hopelessly apart . . . are 


careless of Christian moral standards... . 


A great many. . . are mem- 


bers in good standing in their churches and are regular attendants at 


public worship. 


© But what is the clear teaching of Scripture? It is not easy to 


say... 


And as for the teachings of our Lord himself, they are, from 


a strictly legalistic standpoint, not easily determined. 


First installment of the report on page 5. 











@ Christian energies must be focused 


on uniting men, not on dividing them. 


Count Him a Brother, Not 


HEN evilly inspired men _ op- 

posed our Lord, he said to his 

disciples, ‘‘He that is not with 
me, is against me.”’ But when men 
in his name, though outside the apos- 
tolic group, seeking to destroy 
Satan’s power, he said, “Do not forbid 
them; for he that is not against you 
“Not with me, against 
me; not against you, for you.” 

And Paul’s word, even with regard 
to one walking disorderly 
was, ‘‘Treat him not as an enemy, but 
as a brother.’’ 

The ability to discriminate between 
those who are really against Christ, and 


were 


is for you.”’ 


who was 


those who are merely not of our own 
mind, is a mark of good 
And good churchman- 
ship is not merely an art or a mark of 
culture; its attainment is part of that 
vow which we make to seek the peace, 
purity and good order of the fellow- 
ship of our Lord. 

Now that we have all reached a place 
in church life where we willingly tran- 
scend our mere denominational insights 
and loyalties, and seek to share the 
strength and service of the ecumenical 
fellowship of believers, we all need the 
renewing values of this discrimination. 


company or 
churchmanship. 


The Search for Security 


Our Anglican and Episcopal friends 
find in their college of bishops that 
bond of unity and continuity that pre- 
serves for them the integrity both of 
the gospel and the church. Says Dean 
Zabriskie of the Virginia Theological 
Seminary: 


‘‘An unbroken succession of men, 
all of whom have had the same office 
and done the same things, is an in- 
valuable preserver of continuity be- 
tween the church of today and the 
church of the earliest centuries.” 


Thus they find security. 

We Presbyterians and other confes- 
sionalists seek security and order in an 
ex animo acceptance by those charged 
with responsibility in the church, of a 
confession of faith or other formulary, 
“as containing the system of doctrine 
taught in the Holy Scriptures.’”’ Con- 
fessionalists are notoriously ‘‘the con- 
servative denominations” in the world 
Christian fellowship. 

Methodists seek an authority that is 
inner and spiritual. They seek security 
in personal religious experience. They 
emphasize the witness of the Spirit. 
Doctrinal regularity to them is not 
primary. Too, they have the help of 


*Dr. Taylor, now pastor at Milledge- 
ville, Ga., is a widely-known leader in 
the Presbyterian Church, US. For many 
years he was on the staff of the For- 
eign Missions Committee and before 
that a missionary to China. 
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By H. KERR TAYLOR* 
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a council of bishops. 

Those of the independent tradition, 
so close to the masses, emphasize lib- 
erty of conscience and a return to the 
purity of primitive Christianity. They 
desire neither bishop nor creed. Each 
local church seeks to be a completely 
autonomous, self-governing unit. De- 
siring pure and simple democracy, they 
eschew all connectional organization. 
The obvious weakness of this system 
for our current world service is drama- 
tized by the suit now en route to the 
higher our nation con- 
cerning the estopped union of Congre- 
gational Christian and Evangelical Re- 
formed denominations. 

When such groups come together, as 
in the United Church of South India, 
or the United Church of Canada, or 
in such a project as the International 
Christian University of Japan, it is 
fundamental and inevitable that there 
must be achieved an integrity, con- 
ceived and wrought out in the light 
of the current necessities and possibili- 
ties. 


courts” of 


Our Global Age 


Everyone realizes that we have come 
on a new day. Our organizations are 
the products of other days of neces- 
sity and conflict. Cherishing as we do 
the values of the past, we are forced 
by imponderable forces today to re- 
think and renew our corporate testi- 
mony to our one Christ. This is the 
necessity that is upon us all. 

Our age requires it. There are global 
demands on our witness that cannot 
be met by mere regional and denomi- 
national expression. The case of the 
protest against the presence of Myron 
Taylor at the Vatican is a striking case 
in point. Only a large Christian con- 
sensus in such matters will avail. As 
Christians of a particular denomination 
we none the less live in a total environ- 
ment that has adjusted itself as a unit 
to two World Wars, to a United Na- 
tions Organization, and that for its very 
security ever must toy with the further 


possibility of an even larger ‘Union 
Now” or other large amalgamation. 


The repercussions of all of this on our 
church’s every day 
manifest. 


procedures are 


“All Ye Are Brethren” 


It is not strange therefore that such 
organizations as the World Council of 
Churches, the International Missionary 
Council, the World Council on Chris- 
tian Education, and Church World 
Service have come into being. They 
had to. They are serving the interests 


an Alien 


of all of our Protestant groups. Were 
these units to be dissolved, the pres- 
sures of our inter-knit day 
would rapidly bring others like these 
promptly into being. 

The same is true of such organiza- 
tions as the Foreign Missions Confer- 
ence of North America, the Home Mis- 
sions Council of North America, the 
Internatianal Council of Religious Edu- 
cation (of the United States and Can- 
ada), the Federal Council of Churches 
of Christ in America, the United Coun- 
cil of Church Women, the United Stew- 
ardship Council, and the now-forming 
National Council of Churches of Christ 
in America. 

We are indebted daily to these or- 
ganizations that have been created at 
the behest of the denomination, not to 
rule the church but to serve it. In- 
debted as we are in countless ways for 
worthy service rendered, it is only fair 
that we acknowledge their worth, or 
else seek to provide other comparable 
cooperative instruments. 

Here is progress that has been hardly 
won, and it is but simple truth to be- 
lieve that Christian energies should be 
focused thus on uniting men, not on 
dividing them. And it is wise to face 
the fact that whether or not our own 
particular point of view is represented, 
these organizations will, with the full 
support of most of their constituent 
bodies, continue to speak that which is 
widely accepted as the voice of Prot- 
estantism in this land. Simple sagacity 
suggests that we lend our aid in bring- 
ing their functions into line with what 
we ourselves as a part of the Christian 
fellowship think they ought to be. The 
increasing determination of our denom- 


closely 





TAYLOR: We must be there when 
the decisions are made. 


THE PRESBYTERIAN OUTLOOK 
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jnation over recent years to do this is 
heartening. 


Mere Orthodoxy Isn’t Security 

But what then becomes of our ortho- 
doxy or other guaranty of security? No 
under-rating of the great value of our 
Standards is suggested or inferred. But 
it ought to be plain by now that how- 
ever good our’ seventeenth century 
formularies are, we shall never be able 
to secure general meticulous assent to 
our own conceptions of faith and order. 
Jesus in his day was surrounded by 
men who cherished that mind. And 
it should never be forgotten that his 
most scathing words were directed to 
that mind. Surely we can secure larger 
and more united efforts for the King- 
dom in our time through common and 
basic agreements of conviction and 
order. It is still true, as John Robin- 
son said in Leyden early in the seven- 
teenth century, “‘God hath more truth 
and light yet to break out of his holy 
word.’’ 

Periodically we come upon forward- 
looking expressions of conviction and 
program that press in the vanguard of 
Christian thinking and effort, and to 
which we ultimately give tardy assent, 
but which perhaps have been impover- 
ished by their want of our vital con- 
tribution. many instances 
in our home and foreign service where 
this is true. The late Thos. W. Currie 
used to tell of the stone in the stream 
that stood still while the current and 
all its traffic went on round and beyond 
it. 

We should assume our responsible 
share of the interdenominational fel- 
lowship. We should be ready to play 


There are 


our part. And important in playing our 
part is to be there when vital discus- 
sions are going on and when decisions 
are made. There is no other way. 


We must affiliate ourselves with those 
organizations and groups that will 
broaden and enrich our denomination’s 
life. What is more, when we join and 
use them, we must be willing to play 
our part in them. It is entirely futile 
and misleading to list agencies with 
which we are nominally associated at 
home and abroad whose gatherings we 
do not attend. 


Practically speaking it is too much 
to expect our few denominational ex- 
ecutives to attend to all this business 
for us. They simply do not have the 
time to do it. Let our Boards take 
this matter seriously to heart, and pro- 
vide through their memberships or 
through various members of their 
staffs, that informed and active repre- 
sentation at these interdenominational 
gatherings that will give our denomina- 
tion the dependable representation and 
the cumulative force it deserves. The 
recent re-organization of our Assembly 
that places this and all other such re- 
sponsibilities in the hands of our 
Boards, rather than on our executives, 
makes this all the more feasible and 
imperative. 


There Is Only One Alternative 


With the enlarging functions of these 
interdenominational enterprises in our 
closely-knit day, there is the ever-in- 
creasing necessity for conference and 
consultation. But this is the price of 
life today in our shrinking world. 


Every effort, of course, should be made 
to space such meetings and to hold them 
as infrequently as possible, to avoid 
the loss of valuable time of representa- 
tives which could be given to intensive 
local work. 

But there is only one alternative. 
Growingly large and unwieldly repre- 
sentations of the many denominations 
at the top, can be remedied only by 
widened and enlarged amalgamations 
at the bottom, where fewer represen- 
tatives from larger groups of the same 
mind will be required. Only wisely 
considered unions should be consum- 
mated, to be sure, but these larger en- 
tities will provide added strength and 
force in the emphasis on essentials. 
Such broadened amalgamations at the 
grassroots would do two things: (1) re- 
duce the number of representatives re- 
quired; and (2) bring such represen- 
tatives into close and responsible con- 
tact with wider areas of church life, 
providing for these areas constitutional 
representation and a share in control. 


The Fellowship 


After all, the church is still one fel- 
lowship. It is not diverse. It is still 
Christ’s body, ‘‘the corporate continua- 
tion of his incarnation.” “The koin- 
onia,’”? they called it at the first. We 
have given the branches our own differ- 
ent names, and too often a divided 
loyalty. To prove that our group is 
right, and the other group wrong, is 
scarely to build that unity, peace and 
program to which by vows and by his 
calling we are committed. 

For one is our Father, and all we 
are brethren. 


@ This report, approved by the Council on Christian Relations and the Board 
of Church Extension, will be submitted to the coming General Assembly 


Divorce and Re-Marriage 


Foreword 

In 1945 the Presbytery of New 
Orleans sent up to the General Assem- 
bly an overture asking the Assembly’s 
permanent Committee on Social and 
Moral Welfare to “study carefully the 
laws of our church relative to the 
grounds of divorce and the procedure 
in the remarriage of divorced persons” 
and ‘‘tto recommend to the 1946 Gen- 
eral Assembly changes in these laws 
that the committee after such study 
may deem wise and proper.’’ The over- 
ture was adopted, but for several rea- 
sons the committee found it impossible 
earlier to make the study which has 
now been prepared. 

In response to the request of the 
General Assembly, therefore, the Coun- 
cil on Christian Relations (which 
carries on, under the Board of Church 
Extension, the work of the former Com- 
mittee on Social and Moral Welfare) 
now submits to the 1950 Assembly this 
report on ‘Divorce and Remarriage.”’ 
Its study has led the Council to the 
unanimous conclusion that a fresh ap- 
proach to this problem is highly in 
order, but the report makes no definite 
recommendations for specific changes in 
our present standards. If in the light 
of this study the General Assembly 
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Offered for Study, Not Adoption 
Ld 


wishes the Council to make such rec- 
ommendations to a later Assembly, the 
Council will be glad to do so in a 
further report. 


S TODAY more and more homes 
A in our land break up in divorce, 
a new anxiety mounts and spreads 
among the churches. The feeling 
springs in part from the church’s age- 
old concern about the family, but the 
current mood is made up also of some- 
thing else: a growing doubt as to the 
soundness of the church’s traditional 
beliefs and practices about divorce and 
remarriage. Are all of these exactly 
what they ought to be? Are they all 
wise, Christian in spirit, and good in 
their results? Or may it be that some, in 
fact, are just the opposite? 
These are not idle or trivial ques- 
tions. They involve in crucial ways 
both the honor of the church and the 


fate of the family. What is more, they 
are coming in today from many quar- 
ters that are too responsible and re- 
spected to be ignored. Can it be that 
without knowing it, and with the best 
of intentions, our American churches 
in this vitally important field are some- 
times ‘‘making the Word of God of none 
effect by their traditions’’? 


Whatever the answer, it is clear 
that multitudes of people in the 
church are being made to wonder. 
And to do more than wonder. 


Not that anything has happened, of 
course, to shake the church’s faith in 
marriage itself, for nothing has. Where 
the historic Christian ideal or pattern 
for the family is concerned, the 
churches are now as firm and sure as 
ever. But the same thing, plainly, can- 
not be said for all of their laws and 
policies for dealing with divorce and 
divorced people. Some of these, though 
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long hallowed by custom, are not only 
being questioned—-they are under 
severe and sometimes angry fire. And 
even where they are not attacked as 
wrong, their effectiveness in elevating 
and safeguarding the family is widely 
and warmly disputed. 


Many Are Troubled 


Of the growing body of Christian 
leaders who sense and share the un- 
easiness, many of the strongest are 
among the most troubled. Some are 
laying bare their misgivings frankly. 
Take for example the words of a trusted 
leader, Dr. Wallace M. Alston, a for- 
mer pastor of one of our best-known 
churches and now the vice-president of 
Agnes Scott College. Speaking not long 
ago before the Synod of Georgia, he 
asked: ‘Are adultery and willful de- 
sertion the only causes for divorce we 
should say are adequate? What of the 
ease of the 30-year-old woman who 
married early, tried for seven years to 
make a success of her marriage to a 
confirmed drunkard, had been divorced 
three years when she met a fine Chris- 
tian man and wanted to make a real 
marriage? Was Jesus legislating when 
he spoke on divorce or was he merely 
setting principles to guide us? I don’t 
know the answers, but I think we ought 
to find them.” These words are an 
index of the way great numbers of de- 
yoted Jaymen and ministers feel and 
think. 

And some laymen, indeed, are going 
further. Shocked by what they feel 
are unfair and thoughtless attitudes 
they are rising to protest. In a letter 
to a magazine some time ago, one wo- 
man wrote: 


“In the sudden alarm over increas- 
ing divorces, | wonder if ministers re- 
alize how they are offending divorcees 
in the pews. I come from a deeply 
religious family. | have taught young 
people in church schools and worked 
in churches all my life. My husband, 
a minister, left me when our children 
were babies. Now Sunday after Sun- 
day I am told about the sin of divorce. 
, .I am employed in a law office and 
know that divorce is perfectly legal; 
yet [my] church calls it a sin. 


“Last Sunday the head of the mis- 
sionary department of one of our large 
denominations preached that no Chris- 
tian home could be built on divorce. 
I challenge that statement. My chil- 
dren, now grown, are religious and in 
church work and will agree that our 
home has maintained a spiritual em- 
phasis. Isn’t there a better way of 
combatting divorce than by maligning 
the innocent victims?” 


The complaint, in some ways, may be 
extreme. Not all its charges, certainly, 
could fairly be leveled at all churches 
or al) churchmen. Yet as one straw 
in what seems to be a rising wind, it 
does help to point up this sharp and 
pressing dilemma by which family and 
church are now beset. No one doubts 
the dilemma is real. The question is: 
Must both family and church be torn 


by it stil further, to the increasing hurt 
of both? Or may it be, in large part 
anyway, happily resolved for all con- 
cerned? 

So far as stating an answer goes, 
this report makes no claim to be final. 
It is, however, a serious effort to re- 
think plainly, in the light of Chris- 
tian teaching and experience, a field of 
human relations now vexed by misun- 
derstanding and suffering. It is offered 
not for adoption by the General As- 
sembly but for prayerful study by the 
church as a whole, and is presented 
in the hope that it may serve as a 
preface to a sound and Christian work- 
ing philosophy wherever divorce must 
be faced and dealt with. 

We begin with a fairly obvious but 
basic fact. 


Reason for Concern 


I. The churches have good reason 
to be concerned about the state of mar- 
riage and the family in the modern 
world. 

As loyal members of the “Body of 
Christ” our American churches are all 
deeply committed to the preservation 
of a great tradition: respect for the 
spiritual worth and social usefulness of 
monogamous marriage. They believe 
that such marriage—ideally the union 
of one woman for life— is not simply 
time-honored but God-ordained. And 
they have solid grounds for this faith. 
Monogamous marriage works. The 
monogamous family works. It is good 
both because God ordained it and also 
because it fits man’s inmost nature. 
Though it is never perfect since man is 
fallible, at its best it is more than 
justified by its fruits. No other kind of 
family succeeds so well. No other 
social arrangement involving men and 
women as sexual partners can match 
its achievement. No other kind of 
home life can bring as much happiness 
to parents and children or do so much 
toward the building of a stable and 
peaceful society. To reject it is to pull 
out from under our social order one 
of its key foundation stones. Of all 
this the church was never more con- 
vinced than it is today. 

Yet today our churches also see the 
spreading perils in which the great 
tradition stands. They see materialistic 
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THE STREET CALLED STRAIGHT 


The street called straight, 
thing 
As crooked as a trail of stars, 
And its sardonic christening 
Convulsed an acre of bazaars. 


it was a 


But one led there in blinded throes, 
Rubbed out the joker’s neat device, 
By laying words in cobbled rows, 
That curveless run to paradise. 
—John M. Walker, Jr. 


and pagan views of marriage gaining 
in influence and popularity. They see 
long-held and high ideals of sex dig- 
carded for lower standards. They see 
sexual experimentation, both before and 
after marriage, openly sanctioned by in- 
fluential people and given a highly per- 
suasive appeal by books, plays and mo- 
tion pictures. They see countless 
couples going into marriage, not 
“soberly, discreetly and in the fear of 
God,” but in the cynical and self-ip- 
dulgent belief that its bonds should be 
quickly loosed if all their whims and 
dreams are not fully and immediately 
realized. 


A Disturbing Picture 


What is more, as all this leads on to 
broken homes and divided families, our 
churches see the damage done both to 
individuals and society. Impressed by 
the frequently bitter fruits of divorce 
in the lives of the separated partners, 
they are appalled by the tragic toll 
taken by divorce in the lives of chil- 
dren. They see the piled-up wreckage 
getting bigger year by year. They see 
a divorce rate that has almost trebled 
in the past two decades, and they watch 
in dismay as ‘quickie’ divorces are 
granted by a growing number of states 
to satisfy a rising public demand. 

To so disturbing a picture, therefore, 
one fairly common reaction among 
churches and churchmen should not be 
surprising. Upset by the force and 
effects of recent developments, many 
are manfully bracing themselves against 
all destructive tides. They are resist- 
ing fiercely the widespread drift toward 
promiscuity and “consecutive polyg- 
amy’’—a drift that appears to be 
greatly accelerated by the trend toward 
easy divorce. They are standing for 
“Christian marriage” as one of the bed- 
rock foundations of our society, and 
insisting that its sanctity and value be 
respected. 

But there is another side to the pic- 
ture. 


 Bewilderment Is Understandable 


II. The bewilderment and occasional 
offense caused by particular stands of 
the churches on divorce and remarriage 
are not hard to understand. 

One reason for this is obvious. Back 
of much of the current perplexity lies 
the chaos in the official creeds of the 
churches themselves. About few things 
on which they are divided, it would 
seem, do the churches so deplorably 
disagree. On the one hand the Roman 
Catholic church refuses to give its ap- 
proval or blessing, officially at least, 
to any divorce whatever. By contrast 
almost all the Protestant churches ad- 
mit that divorce is sometimes unavoid- 
able and necessary; but beyond that, 
where do they stand?! What grounds 
for divorce do they say are adequate, 
and under what cirucumstances should 
one be allowed to remarry with the 
church’s blessing? They do not, with 
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one clear voice, say. They offer widely 
conflicting counsel, and often within 
the same denomination church officials 
openly differ as to what their church’s 
creedal stand really means. 

Among our major American denom- 
inations, for example, the Morvian and 
United Brethren churches, as well as 
the Evangelical and Reformed, sanction 
divorce on the ground of adultery only. 
Our own chucrh, in common with the 
Presbyterian Church, USA, holds that 
divorce may be granted for ‘adultery 
or such willful desertion as can in no 
way be remedied by the church or civil 
magistrate.’”” The United Presbyterian 
and the Congregational-C hristian 
churches say that divorce may be per- 
mitted on ‘‘scriptural grounds” but they 
define the grounds no further—a posi- 
tion also taken by the Five Year Meet- 
ing of Friends. The Methodist church 
specifies adultery as a valid ground, 
but adds that divorce may also he 
granted for ‘other vicious conditions 
which through mental or physical 
cruelty or physical peril invalidated 
the marriage vows.’’ The Disciples of 
Christ and the Baptists, because of their 
congregational polity, have no binding 
denominational standards on divorce, 
each group leaving the matter to the 
individual minister. Such, in theory 
and on paper, is the record. 


Uneasy Predicament 


No bare recital, however, can begin 
to unfold in full the confusion these 
conflicting creeds create. Its scope and 
variety, not to mention the church’s 
uneasy predicament as a result of it, 
stand out fully only as we see the 
churches putting their diverse beliefs 
into practice and dealing directly with 
the men and women whose homes and 
marriages have crumbled. As for the 
record here, the informed and honest 
Christian may not view it with shame, 
but it is hard to see how one could view 
it without humility. 


As our nation looks at the church 
in action here, what does it see? 


It sees the church often branding as 
sinful or wicked what the state (often 
through conscientious Christian law- 
makers) declares to be legal and proper 
under the circumstances. 

It sees many of the church’s branches 
recognizing the validity of civil mar- 
riage and often taking divorced but re- 
married couples into their membership 
freely and without question, yet refus- 
ing to allow their ministers to give a 
ceremonial blessing to such married 
partners. 

It sees one big section of the church 
branding all divorce as wrong, and yet, 
when some people are divorced by the 
state, declaring by its device of ‘“an- 
nulment’’ that such people were never 
truly married at all and are therefore 
entitled to have their second marriage 
performed and blessed by its priests. 

It sees parts of the church giving 
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their blessing to the remarriage of di- 
vorcees who have lost their partners 
by infidelity, but declining to remarry 
high-minded people who have quite as 
truly lost their mates through intoler- 
able cruelty. 

It sees parts of the church condemn- 
ing strong drink as a peril to a stable 
and happy home, yet refusing, when 
homes are broken by drink, to re-marry 
the people who are plainly its innocent 
victims. 

It sees some church leaders condemn- 
ing all divorce as a great social evil 
but saying whatever ebout other social 
evils which, as the world sees it, are 
no less destructive and hurtful to in- 
dividuals and society. 

It sees parts of the church implying 
that divorce is always shameful regard- 
less of its cause—thus putting a stigma 
on all divorced people—yet doing little 
or nothing all too often to prevent di- 
vorce by adequate practical prepara- 
tion of young people for happy and 
successful marriage. 


In “Good Standing” in the Church 


At this point too the world as a 
whole is aware of something else. Not 
all those people whose homes fall hope- 
lessly apart, it sees, are careless of 
Christian moral standards. They are 
not all selfish or corrupt, nor have they 
all neglected or cast aside the spirit- 
ual values that are so important for 
holding a home together. Many are 
fine people who, for all their high ideals 
and good intentions, are mainly and 
sometimes wholly the victims of cir- 
cumstances and honest mistakes; and 
some at least, though in a technical 
legal sense labeled ‘guilty’ by the state, 
are in fact innocent of offense. What 
is more, a great many of these people 
are members in good standing in their 
churches and are regular attendants at 
public worship. 

Yet what does the world see being 
done to them, many a time, in the name 
of Christ and organized Christianity? 
It sees some of them, sincere and ear- 
nest and guiltless of wrongdoing, be- 
ing denied the church’s blessing when 
they seek remarriage—and this despite 
the fact that certain of their neigh- 
bors, labeled ‘‘innocent” in a divorce 
suit for reasons of ‘‘chivalry‘* but who 
-etually are not innocent, are married 
in church with the church’s blessing. 
And what of other really guilty people 
whose guilt the churches clearly see? 
What does the world see done to them 
many a time at the church’s hands? Let 
us face the answer honestly. To these 
unhappy and fallible folk, who are 
freely owned as fallible by all the 
creeds of Christendom, it sees the 
church often granting forgiveness and 
a new chance in every field of life ex- 
cept marriage—a field the church ad- 
mits and proclaims is perhaps the most 
difficult in life to make successful! And 
sometimes in the face of these erring 
folk who seek remarriage the doors 
are shut without any attempt by the 


church to find out whether they are 
sincerely penitent or not. 


The situation is further confused 
by the fact that there is no uniform- 
ity in the laws of the several states 
declaring the grounds upon which 
divorce may be obtained in the courts. 


Some states recognize few valid 
grounds; others recognize many. Some 
recognize two classes of grounds: one 
entitling the aggrieved party to an 
absolute divorce, after which the parties 
may remarry; the other authorizing a 
legal separation only, after which 
neither party may remarry. 

Such then are the hard facts out of 
which numberless anxious doubts and 
deep resentments now flow. That they 
are doing the church untold harm can 
hardly be doubted, yet no part of the 
church could well deny them without 
exposing itself to the charge of insin- 
cerity and evasion. The facts are true. 
The world knows it and most Chris- 
tian ministers know it since in many 
cases the facts could be documented 
many times over from their own ex- 
perience. And they are facts to be 
faced. Any attempt to sidestep or 
minimize them can only make a bad 
situation worse. 


Not Lightly Dismissed 


Yet, even so, the dilemma presses 
hard. While the typical non-Christian 
might view the unpleasant picture 
lightly or wave it aside with a cynical 
laugh, the Christian cannot. He is 
pledged to be loyal to his church and 
his Lord, and did not his church adopt 
and define its position on divorce in 
obedience to what it felt was the clear 
teaching of Scripture? Manifestly, it 
did. 

But what is the clear teaching of 
Scripture? It is not easy to say. The 
wide disagreements among churchmen, 
from the church’s early days up to now, 
make this abundantly plain. And when- 
we turn to the Bible the reason stands 
out boldly. Early Old Testament law, 
which made divorce easy for husbands 
but impossible for wives, underwent 
various changes in the course of He- 
brew history. The famous rabbis,Hillel 
and Shammai, fathered two opposing 
schools of thought on the subject that 
divided the minds of devout Jews in 
Jesus’ day and which divide them even 
now. St. Paul sanctioned divorce, for 
Christians at least, on a ground that 
Jesus never mentioned—that of deser- 
tion. And as for the teachings of our 
Lord himself, they are, from a strictly 
legalistic standpoint, not easily deter- 
mined. 

(Continued next week.) 
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The New Testament Teaching 
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What does the church believe 
about marriage itself? 
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EDITORIAL 


Will the Pressure Increase? 





If, following the fine reorganization 
of our church agencies, we are to have 
the promotional pressure’ increased, 
then doubtless we will be earnestly 
wishing for ‘tthe good old days.” 

This should not be the case, however, 
if the careful studies made in recent 
years are heeded. 

In the first place, the Religious Edu- 
cation Re-Study stressed the point that 
many efforts and a considerable amount 
of money are wasted because the pro- 
motional business is overdone; the ap- 
peals, numerous and 
more insistent, get diminishing returns. 


becoming more 


The Re-Study saw it from this angle: 


“There is evident need for a common 
policy in the local church for taking 
appropriate action on promotional ma- 
terial which comes from the agencies 
of the church to the local church. Only 
33 of the 100 sample churches say they 
have a policy by which they make cer- 
tain that promotional and educational 
material from church agencies is 
brought to the attention of the per- 
son for whom it is intended: 45 say 
they have no policy; 15 say they select 
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among the agencies, favoring the ma- 
terial of some and neglecting the ma- 
terial of others; three say they resent 
the amount of material received; while 
five say they not only resent the amount 
of material received from the agencies, 
but throw most of it away.”’ 


Next, the study of our Assembly 
agencies which was completed last year 
urged practical steps to stem the tide 
and to bring out of our competitive 
pressures a sensible, workable, effective 
solution to this problem. Said the com- 
mittee in its report to the Assembly: 


“The amount of pamphlet literature 
created and distributed by the agencies 
.seems inordinate to the average 
minister. No agency is now prepared 
to recommend that this ceaseless flow 
of words be limited or utilized to the 
best advantage.”’ 


Recommendation III, approved by the 
Assembly, instructs that the General 
Council’s ‘‘Publicity Committee seek to 
coordinate the work of, and establish 
policies for, the publicity phase of the 
General Assembly, the General Council, 
and the various agencies and Boards of 
the church.” 

Get down to the grassroots; talk to 
the busy pastor, and the urgent need 
for this step becomes apparent. Much 
will depend upon what the Publicity 
Committee of the General Council does 
to remedy a situation which, instead of 
improving, seems to be worsening. 

We hear of the proliferaton of pro- 
motional organs. This has been going 
on for some years at the presbytery and 
synod level and, so far as these media 
provide local and provincial news and 
emphases they have their place. But 
it goes ahead on other levels. 

For some time one of our important 
agencies has mailed (at high postal 
rates) a multi-colored promotional sheet 
throughout the church which doubtless 
drops immediately into many a waste- 
basket. This important cause really 
deserves a far better fate. 

Then, another agency has announced 
that it will develop a monthly news 
letter to promote its causes. These 
doubtless need to be promoted, but we 
question the wisdom of adding to the 
flood-tide of printed matter in an ear- 
nest effort to get each agency’s task 
done, for this will soon lead us into 
a situation where every agency, in 
order to compete for the attention and 
gifts of our people, has to spend in- 
creasing sums of our money in a vain 
effort to get a hearing. 

You do not think it would be possi- 
ble, do you, for one agency to issue 
its publication without every other 
major agency doing the same or trying 
desperately to arrange to do so? 

It is possible, indeed probable, that 
one or more of these agencies will bring 
out an expensive promotional effort 
which might even be justified finan- 
cially (that is, it might conceivably pay 
its way. though it is doubtful). But 
even if it dia, it would: (1) add to 
the promotional pressure; (2) make 








other agencies follow suit; 


(3) cause 
all appeals to lose in their effectiveness 
because they are lost in the din of 
clamoring demands for our attention. 
While we can do so, we will do wel] 


to check this trend. For one thing, 
we can look at the probable outcome; 
for another, we can find better ways 
to use existing media. 


The Reorganization 





39. MEETING OF THE GENERAL 
ASSEMBLY, Contd. 


Standing Committees. An entirely new 
method of selecting committees will be 
introduced at the coming General As- 
sembly, as a result of adoption of a new 
plan last year. Committee chairmen 
will still be named by the Moderator— 
a very important act of the presiding 
officer—but members of the committees 
will be selected well ahead of time in 
order to enable them to be more ade- 
quately prepared. 

Heretofore, about ten sections of com- 
missioners (geographically designated) 
have met for an hour on Friday morning 
to name the various members of the 
standing committees. This method has 
had the advantage of insuring various 
parts of the church and different points- 
of-view represention on the committees. 
Last year, however, the ad interim com- 
mittee studying the procedure said this: 


“Sectional meetings take up an hour 
and are completely non-productive. They 
are a machinery of elections. They are 
democratic in appearances. However, 
some commissioners experienced in As- 
sembly procedure can often arrange to 
get on the desired standing committees. 


“The greatest obstacle to increased 
efficiency on the part of the standing 
committees is the fact that no one knows 
on what standing committee he is going 
to be elected or appointed to serve. The 
commissioner cannot perform his work 
effectively because he has not studied 
the particular agency or problems that 
his committee will be asked to con- 
sider.” 


The new plan, then, calls for: A 
drawing by the stated clerk prior to the 
Assembly, in which each commissioner 
is to be placed on a standing commit- 
tee “in as fair and equitable manner as 
possible.” 


(1) Upon election by their presby- 
teries, commissioners are expected to 
indicate 1st, 2nd, 3rd, and 4th choices 
among the committees (alternates must 
accept the choice of their predecessors 
if the drawings have been completed). 
The card showing the preference goes 
to presbytery’s stated clerk, who keeps 
it until six weeks before the Assembly, 
mailing all cards then to the Assem- 
bly’s stated clerk. 

(2) Three weeks before the Assem- 
bly meets, the stated clerk conducts 4 
drawing, first dividing the total number 
of commissioners (400 plus) by the 
number of committees (12) to find the 
number to be placed on each commit- 
tee—about 34. As each name is drawn 
it is given a sequence number and the 
card is placed in the 1st choice named 
until any committee’s quota is reached. 
When such a quota is reached, 2nd 
choice on the card drawn will be 
honored, and so on. 
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(3) No more than one minister and 
one layman from a presbytery may serve 
together, and an equal number of minis- 
ters and laymen must be placed on each 
committee. 

(4) Two weeks before the Asembly 
meets, the stated clerk will return the 
cards to the individual commissioner, 
showing his sequence number and his 
committee assignment. 


This system, said the committee, will 
allow each commissioner from three to 
nine months in which to study the work 
of the four committees of his choice; 
it will give him two weeks to study the 
work of the one to which he is finally 
assigned. Furthermore, there will not 
be time for him to be pressured by in- 
terested parties who seek to promote 
a specific object; and an hour will be 
saved in the Assembly’s schedule. 


Advantages in this system pointed out 
by the committee are: The method is 
more democratic than the present one 
in that it eliminates the maneuvering 
of men who are wise in procedure who 
are able to pick their committees; it 
gives all an equal chance to serve on the 
major committees; having larger commit- 
tees will guarantee to each its fair pro- 
portion of leaders, thus lifting the level 
of some; by giving each committee more 
work to do, no one will feel that he is 
being placed on a ‘“‘dead”’ or unimpor- 
tant committee; a committee cannot be 
stacked under this arrangement and 
geographical representation is accom- 
plished without a biased selection. 


NEXT WEEK—General 
contd. 


Assembly, 





IMPERFECT 


MARRIAGES 


6. Jacob and Leah 
By KENNETH J. FOREMAN 





Genesis 29:16ff 


married to Leah. He actually mar- 

i her without knowing who she was, 
thinking, of course, that she was her 
younger sister, Rachel. Nowadays the 
trick which Laban played on Jacob 
would be impossible unless all concerned 
were intoxicated, especially Jacob. But 
in those days, it was unlikely that Jacob 
had set eyes on either of the sisters 
for seven years. As soon as Rachel’s 
hand was spoken for she would be with- 
drawn from circulation, so to speak, 
and would live in the women’s tents, 
as Leah no doubt did; both of them 
heavily veiled. In the unlighted tent 
to which Jacob took Leah after the wed- 
ding, there would be no way of telling 
her from her sister; only the harsh 
morning light would show up the dread- 
ful mistake. He had been tricked into 
marrying the wrong woman. 

Jacob’s attitude to Leah is variously 
expressed. He is said to have loved 
Rachel more, he is even said to have 
hated Leah. At all events, Jacob was a 
one-woman man, and Leah was not the 
one woman. He loved Rachel dearly; 
the first seven years of his marriage 
to her ‘‘were as seven days, for the love 
he bore’ toward her. Her death was 
the great tragedy of his life, along with 
losing Joseph. On his dying bed, in the 
midst of his last words to his sons, he 
said—‘‘I remember Rachel... .’’ There 
was no such love for Leah. It was cer- 
tainly no happy marriage. If God 
brought good out of it, as indeed he 
did, and has done out of many a worse 
thing, it neither made the marriage hap- 
pier nor made it right in the first place. 


Joo NEVER INTENDED to be 


UCH A MARRIAGE should by all 
means be prevented. Marriage 
without love—still more, marriage 

without intention, marriage under false 
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pretenses—is a profanation of mar- 
riage’s real intent. It not only cannot 
bring happiness, but in a monogamic 
system is fraught with the most serious 
risks. Leah, it is true, never had to 
worry about the ‘‘other woman’’; she 
knew very well, knew beforehand, who 
the other woman was. She herself did 
not love Jacob, perhaps, though she had 
her share of jealousy. In a system of 
polygamy the other woman lived in the 
family, all perfectly respectable, as re- 
spectability went in those days. But 
nowadays, the other woman may be un- 
known, and even if she does not exist, 
the mere possibility is a constant dan- 
ger to the loveless marriage. 

Yet marriages without love sometimes 
take place. And though they must be 
a pale copy of marriage at its best, they 
can endure. The writer has heard of 
two marriages, both involving Chris- 
tians, in both of which, according to 
members of the families concerned, 
there was no true love between father 
and mother. Yet in both cases there 
was impeccable fidelity on both sides, 
in both cases children were born and 
successfully brought up. There was true 
loyalty, though they never “fell in love”’ 
either before or after the marriage. 
These marriages were not like Jacob’s, 
obtained by trickery. Each knew how 
the other one felt, they married with 
their eyes open; it was agreed on both 
sides that they would marry without 
love, for reasons which they felt were 
more important than love. And the 
marriages held through long years, 
without divorce or separation. 

These were extraordinary cases. The 
more usual case of marriage without 
love is of another sort. There may be 
marriage on impulse, or on the “re- 
bound” from a real love affair that 
turned out badly; or a marriage of con- 
venience, for reasons of health or busi- 
ness or family, reasons that have noth- 


ing whatever to do with personal feel- 
ings. However, it may be, if census 
takers were permitted to ask the ques- 
tion: “Did your marriage grow out of 
true love?” and if citizens could be ex- 
pected to answer frankly, the number of 
those who answer ‘‘No” might be shock- 
ing. 


gallery of portraits of the mar- 

ried, we come on this picture of 
a man and woman whose marriage was 
a mistake, and yet who lived together 
till death came between them. Their 
marriage was imperfect indeed; yet it 
also was a true marriage. For if Jacob 
did not give Leah the love that a happy 
marriage must have, still he gave her the 
next-best thing: respect. He never 
blamed her, for he knew it was not her 
fault. He did not withhold from her 
children their due. Reuben, her first- 
born, would have had the birthright had 
he deserved it; and when he and Simon 
both forfeited their rights of birth, it 
was to still another child of Leah 
(Judah) that Jacob passed on the most 
significant portion of his power as head 
of the family. When Rachel died, Jacob 
taught her son, Joseph, to think of Leah 
as ‘‘thy mother” (Gen. 37:10). In the 
family burial-cave, Leah, as the first to 
be his wife, was the only one to be 
buried beside him. 

Whether Jacob would have acted in 
this honorable fashion had he been of a 
lesser breed is a question; whether Leah 
would have fared so well with a hus- 
band of no religion is very doubtful. 
But given the honorable intent, given 
a faith of Jacob’s rugged sort, and much 
may be done to repair what might have 
wrought irreparable damage. A man 
like Jacob and a woman like Leah will 
not demand everything. If the finer 
joys are beyond them, they will take 
humbly what lies within reach. If they 
have sworn to their own hurt, they will 
not change. If he cannot give love, he 
can at least give respect; if the fountain 
of her heart be sealed, she remains still 
a woman of integrity. Even the mar- 
riage that lacks the priceless ingredient 
of love may yet be bright with honor. 


FE setecy 2 pen in the Bible’s long 





Davis and Elkins College 


Elkins, West Virginia 


A four-year college for men and 
women. 

Member of and accredited by North 
Central Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools. 

Emphasizes Christian Character 
and thorough scholarship. 

Personal interest in the individual 
student. 

Beautiful campus; bracing cli- 
mate; modern buildings; excellent 
equipment. 

A splendidly trained faculty of 
Christian men and women. 

A good place for an investment. 


R. B. PURDUM, President. 




















Presbyterian Junior College 


Standard two-year college courses 
leading to A. A. or A. S. degree. Pre- 
paratory courses for tenth, eleventh 
and twelfth grades. Business Admin- 
istration. One and two year commer- 
cial courses. Flying, Athletics. 
Thorough Instruction. Personal At- 
tention. Summer School. 


Box B-8, Maxton, North Carolina 














BELHAVEN 
COLLEGE 


For Women 
Meets-— 
The Demands of Parents 
The Needs of Students 
Maintains— 
Christian Atmosphere 
Well-rounded Educational Pro- 
gram 
Moderate Expense 
W rite: 
G. T. Gillespie, President, 
Jackson, Mississippi. 








CHURCH NEWS 





Kellersbergers Make 
Trip Through Okla. 


Oklahoma News Letter 


The Eugene Kellersbergers, of the 
American Leprosy Mission headquarters 
in New York made a quick trip through 
Oklahoma on a recent tour of the South- 
west. Dr. Kellersberger and his wife, 
the former Julia Lake Skinner, both of 
whom are on the staff, repeatedly de- 
clared that “with enough Christian care 
and with a new Christian attitude to- 
ward those who suffer with leprosy, the 
disease could be practically wiped off 
the face of the earth. Instead of being 
on the increase, it could be made one 
of the rarest of diseases.’’ The Kellers- 
bergers, “going like the wind,’ spoke 
in Durant, Norman, Tulsa, Kingfisher 
and Mangum, with much of their trip 
being made through raging dust storms. 








W. B. Guerrant 
President 
Sherman, Texas 


Continuously outstanding since 1849 for the 
highest attainments in the intellectual, 


ual and physical realms of Christian education. 


FULLY ACCREDITED * CO-EDUCATIONAL 
FOUR-YEAR LIBERAL ARTS * SOUNDLY 
PROGRESSIVE AND GROWING 
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THERE IS PRESTIGE IN A CENTRE 


- fully accredited Liberal Arts college founded 
1819. 


erate 
tion. Send now for fully illustrated booklet to 


Walter A. Groves, President 
CRNTRE COLLEGE OF KENTUCKY, Box 401-0, Danville, Kentucky 


DEGREE 


Coordinate education. Two beautiful 


Joint classes. Presbyterian affilia- 











STILLMAN_COLLEGE 


OUR CHURCH’S 
ONLY SCHOOL 
FOR NEGROES 


As fares 
fares our work with the 
Negro people. 


Stillman, so 


Address, Samuel Burney Hay, President, Box 483, Tuscaloosa, Alabama. 





@Have you as a Southern 
Presbyterian and a _ loyal 
Christian ever done any- 
thing directly and person- 
ally for Stillman? 


@Why not write Stillman 
in your will? 


@Why not send your per- 
sonal contribution, today? 








MARY BALDWIN 
COLLEGE 


STAUNTON, VIRGINIA 
Oldest Southern Presbyterian Col- 
lege for Women 

For information write: 
FRANK B. LEWIS 
President 





WESTMINSTER COLLEGE 


Fulton, Missouri 


A Presbyterian College for Men 
Christian. 


Nearly a century of proved ability to 
meet current needs and retain the 
values of a liberal education that is 


Thoroughness in instruction 
Friendliness on the campus 
Sound personal guidance 
Write for catalogue and information 
William W. Hall, Jr., Ph. D., Pres. 
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Now Running as Republican, 
Alexander Seeks Senate Seat 


Wm. H. (Bill) Alexander, pastor of 
Oklahoma City’s First Christian Church, 
who first announced his candidacy for 
the U. S. Senate on the Democratic 
ticket, now finds himself running as a 
Republican. He announced his switch, 
saying, “The keynote speaker at the 
Democratic convention in Oklahoma 
City, said there was no place in the 
Democratic party for anyone who pub; 
licly disagreed with and criticized this 
great administration,” and that “every 
candidate for office must sign a promise 
that he will not make any appointments 
without conferring with and receiving 
the permission of . the leadership 
of the central committee.’’ So, he said, 
his preacher soul could not stand this. 
“‘We resent the idea of being regimented 
and pushed around.” He joined the 
Republicans. Opinion in religious groups 
is divided on the propriety of an active 
pastor engaging in politics, but poli- 
ticians think Alexander will be a factor 
to consider in the election. If he is 
successful in the race, he says, he will 
continue his pastorate and fly to and 
from Washington in his private plane. 
His church has voted its official ap- 
proval, 


Plan Is Talked Which 
Would Limit Churches 


A plan which would limit the number 
of churches in a town is being studied 
by the Oklahoma State Council of 
Churches. The council was urged re- 
cently to look into ‘‘competition between 
Protestant churches.’’ One speaker in- 
sisted that some Oklahoma communities 
are over-churched. ‘There are towns 
supporting ten churches, for example, 
where only five are needed to serve the 
membership. This problem is evident 
to all of us if we look above narrow 
sectarian lines.’”’ It was pointed out 
that smaller towns in Montana have been 
assigned a Protestant church of one de- 
nomination ever since 1912. “This 
plan,” it is said, ‘has given Montana 
relatively strong churches instead of 
many small competing churches” (RNS). 


Preachers Try to Help 
Law Enforcement Efforts 


Preachers in Tulsa and Oklahoma City 
feel that law enforcement is in need 
of their help. In Tulsa a group of 
pastors have agreed to be prosecution 


FLORA MACDONALD 
COLLEGE 


Red Springs, N. C. 
A rich educational experience 
in a 
Joyous Christian atmosphere 
Marshall Scott Woodson 
President 
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witnesses in cases where drunk driving 
js charged. The highway patrolman 
will bring the driver charged with 
drunkenness before a pastor for veri- 
fication as to the state of drunkenness; 
then the pastor will appear as a com- 
plaining witness. Patrolmen say it is 
hard to get respected witnesses to ap- 
pear in court to corroborate complaints 
of drunken driving. Pastors in Okla- 
homa City have tried to aid in the en- 
forcement of the dry laws by accom- 
panying arresting officers. The pastors 
complain that open violations of these 
laws are reported and that no attempt 
is made to arrest the violators. After 
several indignation meetings some of the 
pastors took a deputy along with them 
to places operating openly in violation 
of the law and witnessed the arrests. 
So far all such cases reported in the 
press have been thrown out of court on 
technicalities. Pastors claim that boot- 
leggers are protected. No Presbyterian 
pastors have yet been listed as joining 
the raiding parties. 


Teen-Agers Oppose 
“Questionable” Books 


In Shawnee, where the Baptist Uni- 
versity is located, 40 ‘teen-agers have 
organized to eliminate ‘‘questionable’”’ 
magazines, comics and other objection- 
able printed matter from the news 
stands. Delia Pecore, a 16-year-old stu- 
dent at St. Benedict’s School, heads the 
group. She said, ‘‘We think ’teen-agers 


get a lot of wild ideas from sensational 
comic books, intimate and fifthy books, 
and detective stories playing up adven- 
turous criminals. We'd be better off 
without them.”” Shawnee’s police chief 
promises to cooperate. 


Goodland Observes 100th 
Anniversary of Founding 


Goodland Indian Orphanage this year 
is celebrating its centennial. Located 
four miles southeast of Hugo, it is the 
oldest mission school and church in con- 
tinuous existence in the state. It is 
owned and managed by the U. S. Synod 
of Oklahoma. The home and school can 
care for 250 children. It now has In- 
dian children from seven different 
tribes in three states, with ages from 
six years old through high school. Oscar 
Gardner is the superintendent. 


US-USA Young People 
Work Together 

Young Presbyterian cousins in the 
faith recently explored the beginnings of 
cooperation and better acquaintance 
when the young people of the Mangum 
church (US) entertained those of the 
Elk City and Altus (USA) churches one 
Sunday evening with a picnic supper at 
the church. The Elk City young people 
led the vesper service; all stayed for 
the evening worship and then saw a 
movie telling of missionary work among 
the Indians of Oklahoma. 

J. ALLEN ANDERSON. 
Mangum. 











AGNES SCOTT 
COLLEGE 


The college offers to 
well prepared students 
scholarships or self- 
help so as to reduce 


expenses. 


For 


literature and 


other information ad- 


dress 


President J. R. McCain 


Decatur, Georgia 

















Group Work 


Through Training, Young Ladies May Prepare for Vocations and Marriage 


Degrees offered in Nursing in conjunction with St. Luke’s Hospital of Kansas City 
Elementary Education — Secondary Education — Secretarial Training — Science — Music — 














New $500,000 Women’s Dormitory will be ready for occupancy by September 1950 
one- and two-room suites — recreation rooms — music rooms — date rooms 
VALLEY WOMEN WILL LIVE IN AN ATMOSPHERE OF 
FEMININITY, CHARM, AND GRACIOUSNESS 














PRESBYTERIAN 
FULLY ACCREDITED 
CHRISTIAN PURPOSE 

MODERN DORMITORIES 
OUTSTANDING ATHLETICS 
BEAUTIFUL CAMPUS 


COMPLETE LABORATORIES 


H. ROE BARTLE, President 
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The start of an honored career—N 


Enrollment limited to 600 


MISSOURI VALLEY COLLEGE 


MARSHALL, MISSOURI 





CO-EDUCATIONAL 
LIBERAL ARTS 
WELL-TRAINED FACULTY 
EXCELLENT LIBRARY 
STUDENT HEALTH CENTER 
SMALL CLASSES 


FRIENDLY ENVIRONMENT 


& 
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MINISTERIAL 
MENTION 


CHANGES 

eS youth’ minister, 
Corpus Christi, Texas, has accepted a 
call to pastor and 
director of religious activities in the 
Brown Memorial church (USA), Balti- 
more, Md. Address: 1316 Park Avenue, 
saltimore 17. 

Wm, D. Bonis, formerly of the Mag- 
yar Synod of the Evangelical and Re- 
formed church, has accepted a call to 
the Natalia, Texas, church. 

McNair, Armstrong Me- 
morial church, Norfolk, Va., to Law- 
renceville, Ga. 

Jack B. Davidson, Spencer, N. C., has 
accepted a call to Pendleton, S. C. 

F. Wellford Hobbie, Union Seminary 
fellowship student, has accepted a call to 
the Chatham, Va., church. 








Campbell, 


become assistant 


James M. 


George Scotchmer, Winder, Ga., to 
the Pryor Street church, Atlanta, Ga. 

Richard F. Rouquie, formerly of 
Kingsport, Tenn., has become pastor at 
Jefferson City, Tenn. 

R. A. Harrison from Broken Bow to 
Talihina, Okla. 

S. K. Dodson, formerly of Menlo, Ga., 
has become pastor of the Bethel, Sardis, 
Walnut Grove churches, Summerville, 
Ga., RFD. 


Eugene P. Poe, minister to students, 
Auburn, Ala., has accepted a call to the 
Brewton, Ala., church as of July 1. 

Davison Philips, assistant pastor of 
First church, Atlanta, Ga., will become 
pastor of the Thomasville, Ga., church. 


Monroe 
minister, 


Bush, Jr., Leesburg, Va., 
has resigned his pastorate in 
order to become president of the new 
Loudoun Community (Junior) College 
at Leesburg. 

J. L. Griggs, formerly of the Thomas- 
boro church, Charlotte, N. C., is the new 
pastor at Gordon Street, Atlanta, Ga. 





tian living. 


sessions. 


Southwestern at Memphis 


A college with a tradition of excellence 
offers an adventure in learning and in Chris- 


Applications accepted for summer and fall 


Peyton N. Rhodes, President. 




















Builds 





DAVIDSON COLLEGE 


* For Citizenship 


John R, Cunningham, President 


® For the Church 
® For Tomorrow 








Maryville 
College 


Founded 1819 





Liberal Arts, Coeducational, Presbyterian. Ac- 
credited by Association of American Univer- 
sities, Southern Association, National Associa- 
tion of Schools of Music, American Association 
of University Women, American Medics] As- 
sociation, etc. 
mester for tuition, fees, room, board, and may 
be met in part by self-help. 

RALPH WALDO LLOYD, President 


Charges average $265 per se- 
Address 


Maryville, Tennessee 








AUGUSTA 
Military Academy 


Fort Deflauce, Virginia 
One of America’s oldest an - 
tinguished military po a yg hn Sg 
the heart of the beautiful Shenandoah 
Valley of Virginia. Prepares for all 
colleges, universities, and West Point 
and Annapolis. Grades 5-12. A War 
Department Honor R. O. T. C. School 
Non-Denominational, but all Prot- 
estant cadets required to attend the 
Augusta Stone Church (Presbyterian) 
yn of the nation’s oldest, each Sun- 

For information and catalo 
Colonel Chas. §. Roller, Jr., try 
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“BRONZE 
TABLETS 


HONOR ROLLS 
MEMORIAL 
PLAQUES 
WRITE FOR FREE BOOKLET 
NATIONAL SEAL WORKS 
RICHMOND Vi. 
xe 
































Correction: Mixed lines last week 
should have appeared to show: Cole 
man ©. Groves, from Lowrys, S. C., to 
Lake Hamilton Fla.; and Frederick w, 
Lewis from Pass-A-Grille to 154 42nq 
Ave., Belle Vista Beach, St. Petersburg, 
Fla. 


EUROPEAN TOUR 

C. Darby Fulton, World Missions 
executive secretary of the Presbyterian 
Church, US, and Charles T. Leber, in the 
same position for Presbyterians, USA, 
are visiting centers of interdenomi- 
national work in Europe, particularly in 
Portugal. Dr. Fulton is also visiting 
missionary candidates and missionaries 
studying in Belgium and is making a 
special trip to the theological seminary 
at Montpellier in France. He is to 
leave on his return May 2. 





Ministers’ Vacation Exchange 


Including Presbyterian, U. S. and U. 8S. A. 





EXCHANGE OF PULPITS 

@Biloxi, Miss.; 200 members; two serv- 
ices on each of three Sundays in July or 
Aug.; beautiful Gulf coast; resort city; 
manse provided and desired. Prefer: West 
Texas, West Virginia or Virginia. May- 
nard M. Miller, 222 Lee St., Biloxi, Miss. 

@Paola, Kan.; 430 members; near Kansas 
City; Sunday morning service, 4 Augusi 
Sundays; manse exchange; prefer Minne- 
sota or Colorado. Marion L. Moyes, 201 
E. Kaskaskia, Paola, Kan. 

@Steelton, Pa.; 271 members; industrial 
community; Sunday morning service, Aug. 
13, 20, 27; manse provided and desired. 
Prefer seacoast in North or South Carolina, 
Ga., or Fla. Charles T. Theal, 431 Pine St., 
Steelton, Pa. 

@San Antonio, Texas; 400 members; Sun- 
day morning service, Aug. 13, 20, 27; no 
manse provided or desired. Prefer West 
Coast, below San Francisco; or eastern 
Ohio, W. Va., or western Penn. David F. 
Murphy, 1443 S. St. Mary’s St., San Antonio, 
Texas. 


DESIRE PULPIT SUPPLY 

@ Downey, Calif.; 500 members; one serv- 
ice on four August Sundays; honorarium; 
no manse. Rodney V. Cogswell, 10530 8. 
Downey Ave., Downey, Calif, 

@Great Falls, Mont.; 1200 members; July 
9 or 23. John W. Pressly, Centl. Ave, at 
14th St., Great Falls, Mont. 


WISH TO SUPPLY PULPIT 

@In Florida, four August Sundays; no 
manse needed. E. G. Sauer, 220 E. Main, 
Greenville, Tl. 

@Anywhere in the South during August; 
manse and honorarium. desired, Benj. 
Franklin Ferguson, Waterford, Va. 

@Eastern Kansas or western Missouri; 
t August Sundays. S. Duane Ogden, 209 
N. First St., Osborne, Kan. 





*Pulpit and Choir: 
Headquarters for 
RELIGIOUS SUPPLIES 


Church Furniture - Stoles 
ZEmbroideries - Vestments 
Communion 





Hangings - 
Sets. Altar 


CATALOG ON REQUEST 


~Plational cnn 
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BIBLE STUDY 





Micah’s Plea for Human Rights 


By ERNEST TRICE THOMPSON 
SUNDAY SCHOOL LESSON FOR MAY 21 


Micah 1:1; 2:1-2; 3:5-12; 6:6-8 


In the eighth century before Christ, 
four remarkable men appeared in Israel, 
Amos, Hosea, Micah and Isaiah. All 
in all these four men were perhaps the 
greatest prophets that Israel produced. 
Two of them, Amos and Hosea, prophe- 
sied in Israel, the northern kingdom; 
the other two, Micah and _ Isaiah, 
prophesied in Judah, the southern king- 
dom. Amos, the first of the new line 
of prophets, emphasized God’s justice; 
Hosea, the second, emphasized his love; 
Isaiah, the third, emphasized his holi- 
ness. This week we take our initial 
look at the message of Micah. 

We know less of Micah himself than 
we do of either Amos or Hosea. All 
the information we have is found in 
the opening chapter and the opening 


verse. The prophet is spoken of here 
as Micah the Morashtite. The name 
evidently comes from _  Moresheth- 


Gath, a small town in the Shephelah, 
or range of low hills which lie between 
the hill country of Judah and the 
Philistine plain. It was about 25 miles 
from Jerusalem and 17 miles west from 
Tekoa, where Amos was born. There 
was this significant difference, however. 
Moresheth-Gath looked westward over a 
fruitful land, whereas Tekoa looked 
eastward over a wilderness. The val- 
ley’s mouth, near which the former 
stood, was the southwest gateway of 
Judea. Whereas Amos had been sur- 
rounded by rocky and barren wastes, 
Micah lived in the midst of most fer- 
tile fields. It is as the tiller of these 
fields and as one thoroughly acquainted 
with the beauties of the country land- 
scape and the simple joys of rustic 
life that Micah comes before us, one 
who loves his native soil and is a 
champion of the poor and oppressed. 
His prophecy we are told was directed 
against both Israel and Judah. The 
message that has come down to us, 
however, refers almost entirely to the 
latter, and was delivered, it is evident, 
during the early years of the reign of 
King Hezekiah. Four years after this 
king’s accesion to the throne, the As- 
syrians, who were the cruelest warriors 
of the ancient world, and, at this time, 
were rapidly extending their power over 
the smaller nations round-about, be- 
sieged and destroyed Samaria, the 
capital of Israel, Judah’s neighbor to 
the north. Ten years later Sennacherib 
led his great army against Jerusalem, 
and the city was miraculously delivered 
in accordance with the prophecies of 
Isaiah. Micah’s prophecy occurs with- 
in this ten year period, probably while 
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Sargon, the destroyer, was pushing his 
way down the coastal plain to meet 
Egypt, the one world power that could 
check his designs, at Rapphia. 

Judah, secure for the moment be- 
hind her mountain barriers, looked down 
on the warring armies that swept past 
her borders and hoped that she might 
maintain her neutrality. War and rev- 
olution might come to other lands, but 
the ruling classes of Judah put their 
trust in their lofty mountains, easy to 
defend against invasion, and especially 
in God (cf. 3:11), who would certainly 
preserve the chosen people from dis- 
aster. 

But Micah had clearer insight into 
the workings of divine providence. He 
rose to warn the nation that they could 
not hope to escape the common doom. 
The Assyrian juggernaut, he predicts, 
would roll also over Judah, up to the 
very gates of Jerusalem (chapter 1). 

Judah’s collapse, he proceeds to point 
out, is due to economic injustice, the 
greed of the well-to-do, the acquiescence 
of the clergy in an iniquitous system 
which provides them a comfortable liv- 
ing, the tie-up between business and 
politics which gives this exploitation the 
sanction of legal respectability (chap- 
ters 2-3). He speaks first of 


I. The Great Land Owners, 2: 1-11 


Micah describes them as men that 
devise iniquity and work evil upon their 
beds. Their mind is upon further gain 
not only in the day-time, during their 
working hours, but also at night, dur- 
ing their so-called period of rest. They 
live only to make money. It is the set 
and steady purpose of their lives, and 
occupies every waking moment. They 
hatch out their schemes at night and 
carry out their plans during the day, 
because it is in the power of their hands 
to do so. Other questions do not enter 
in. With them it is purely a matter 
of business. In Micah’s time men who 
had set their hearts on making money 
coveted not stocks and bonds and rail- 
roads and stores but houses and lands. 
This was then the chiet source of 
wealth. The sort of men who in later 
times would be just as unscrupulous in 
other ways in regard to other sources 
of income, then coveted fields, and by 
hook or crook, under the form of law, 
no doubt, they seized them. They de- 
sired houses and fields and took them, 
because they had the power. which 
money bought; or perhaps it was po- 
litical pull; or maybe it was just the 
remorseless use of the rights of a 


creditor. So, ‘‘they oppressed a man 
and his house, a man and his heritage.”’ 
Unprotected widows were dispossessed. 
Young children were robbed of their 
birthright. Ablebodied men were sold 
into slavery. Because of such merci- 
less business practices, Micah indicates, 
the nation will collapse in its great 
hour of trial. But the blame doesn’t 
rest altogether on the wealthy land- 
owners who are greedy for gain. It 
rests in the second place upon 


II. Government Officials, 3:1-4 


The rulers of Judah, of whom Micah 
speaks, were the government Officials, 
together with the politicians who are 
so often the power behind the throne. 
It was their place to see that justice 
was meted out to all classes of the peo- 
ple and to restrain the unprincipled 
avarice of the more powerful. It 
seemed to Micah, however, that the 
ruling class sided with the oppressors 
of the people, shared indeed in their 
profits, therefore hated the good and 
loved the evil. In a certain sense they 
were like cannibals who plucked off the 
skin of their victims and ate the flesh 
from their bones. There are more ways 
consuming men’s flesh. 
George Adam Smith quotes in this con- 
nection the peasant’s remark about the 
seigneurs in Louis XI’s time: ‘‘They 
crop us as the sheep crop grass.” 

In Micah’'s estimation, the blame for 
the national debacle rests not only upon 
the wealthy landowners and the rulers 
of the people, but also upon 


than one of 


Ill. The Religious Leaders, 3:5-8 


Indeed Micah rather plainly suggests 
that ultimately the prophets are to 
blame. It is they who make the people 
“They bite with their teeth 
and cry peace, and whoso putteth not 
into their mouths they even prepare 
war against them.” The meaning of 
the prophet is this: So long as the 
religious leaders themselves are well 
fed, they prophesy of peace —- every- 
thing is rosy; but if at any time the 
rulers of the people are behindhand 
with the accustomed fee to these mer- 
cenary prophets, the tone of the latter 
at once begins to change. Instead of 
announcing peace they declare that Je- 
hovah is wroth with his people and 
that evil times are ahead. 

The mark of the true prophet, Micah 
points out in 3:8, is to declare unto 
Jacob his transgression and to Israel 
his sin. Micah then blames the re- 
ligious leaders of Judah for the na- 
tion’s situation because they have not 
been faithful in pointing out the social 
injustice in the nation and in taking 
their stand on the side of the poor. So 
long as they profit by the existing 
status they are content. It makes no 
difference to them how the members 
of their congregation earn their money 
so long as they contribute liberally to 
their own salaries. Such _ prophets, 
says Micah, inevitably lose their vision. 


to err. 
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The time comes when ‘‘there is no an- 
swer from God.” This, as George Adam 
Smith points out, is the distinction that 
Micah makes between the false prophet 
and the true. 

“The false prophet sided with the 
rich; he shut his eyes to the social 
condition of the people; he did not 
attack the sins of the day. This made 
him false, robbed him of insight and 
the power of prediction. But the true 
prophet exposed the sins of his people. 
Ethical insight and courage, burning 
indignation of wrong, clear vision of 
the facts of the day—this was Jeho- 
vah’s spirit put into him, this was what 
Micah felt to be inspiration.” 


In 3:9-12, Micah sums up what has 
gone before. He states without minc- 
ing words that the prosperity of Jeru- 


salem is built upon the blood of inno- 
cent people and is founded upon in- 
iquity. Business men, civil rulers, 


spiritual guides are all to blame. The 
whole social structure is shot through 
with injustice and yet the people think 
that they shall continue to enjoy the 
blessing of God. But they are wrong. 
“Zion, for your sake, shall be plowed 
as a field and Jerusalem shall become 
heaps, and the mountain of the house 
as the high places of a forest.” 


IV. God and His Requirements, 6:1-8 


Micah’s prophecy reaches its highest 
point in the passage now before us. The 
prophet pictures here a great trial in 
which the Lord appears as the accuser 
of his people. 
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1. The Lord speaks, 6:1. God calls 
upon the prophet to stand before the 
court and urge Jehovah’s case against 
his erring people. The steadfast and 
everlasting hills that gaze on the gen- 
erations of human folly and sin, and 
that the men of Judah thought would 
protect them from the danger of in- 
vasion, appear as the judges, just as in 
Isaiah 1:2 heaven and earth are ap- 
pealed to for a verdict against man. 

2. The prophet speaks in the name 
of the Lord, 6:2-5. God has commanded 
him to arise and state his case; im- 
mediately he obeys and addresses the 
hills. The tender phrase with which 
he turns to the accused, ‘O my peo- 
ple’ (repeated in vs. 5), contains a 
whole volume of reproof and gives deep 
emotion to his argument. God does not 
mention his people’s sin, but reminds 
them of his benefits and asks only what 
have been his faults. 

3. The nation replies, 6:6-7. The 
people feel their need of reconciliation. 
They inquire anxiously of the prophet 
(note the repeated questions) how they 
are to propitiate Jehovah. ‘‘Wherewith 
(i. e., with what present) shall I come 
and bow myself (the obeisance of a 
subject before his king, or a poor man 
before a rich). They are ready to offer 
burnt offerings, of calves a year old 
(considered the choicest), or indeed 
thousands of rams, hecatombs such as 
Solomon had offered, or ten thousands 
of rivers of oil. If that is not enough, 
they are willing to give their most 
precious possessions, to propitiate Je- 
hovah by the sacrifice of their first- 
born sons (such child sacrifices were 
common among the heathen nations and 
also appeared at times in Israel). 

4. The prophet speaks, 6:8. He 
denies that any external form will make 
up for the want of spiritual qualities. 
Not the sacrifices and offerings which 
are of no moral worth will do, but only 
the sacrifice of the heart. ‘“‘He hath 
showed thee, O man, what is good; and 
what doth Jehovah require of thee but 
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to do justly»and to love kindness, ang 
to walk humbly before thy God.” 

Many writers claim that this is the 
greatest single statement in the Olq 
Testament and the best definition of re. 
ligion. God requires justice, mercy, 
piety—these three and nothing elge, 
First, justice. This Amos had required 
(5:24). Justice in our social and busi- 
ness relations, in our international 
affairs, is included as well as justice in 
our personal relations. Justice is basic, 
but bare justice does not suffice. There 
must also be kindness (so the Revised 
Version translates the word). Thig 
Hosea added 6:6; 8:13), and twice 
Jesus quotes his words with approval 
(Matthew 9:13; 12:7). Indeed love, a 
synonym for mercy or kindness, is the 
summary of the law. But to the jus- 
tice of Amos and the kindness of Hosea, 
Micah adds a third quality—piety or 
the humble walk with God. Jesus com- 
pleted his words when he said, “I am 
the way, the truth and the life: no 
man cometh unto the Father but by 
me” (John 14:6). 


Micah’s message for Judah is summed 
up in 6:8. We will all agree that these 
are still the three requirements of a 
genuine religion. What then does it 
mean to do justly in our business or 
profession or occupation in our relation 
with the Negroes, in our attempt to 
settle disputes between capital and la- 
bor, in our relations with Russia and 
Germany and Japan? If we love kind- 
ness what difference will it make in our 
home, in our business, in our ordinary 
daily contacts, in our words, in our 
deeds? Does kindness have any place 
in industrial disputes, in international 


affairs? Are we walking humbly with 
our God? What is the meaning of the 
phrase? How can we realize more per- 


fectly such fellowship with God? Most 
of us would reply through prayer and 
through meditation on his word, espe- 
cially through meditation on the words 
and works of our Lord Jesus Christ. 
But to meditate on God’s words are 
not enough. We must follow the light 
which such communion and meditation 
shed on our daily path, knowing that 
in the end it will bring us to the de- 
sired goal. 

If these are God’s requirements, how 
do we measure up in his estimation? 
In which of the three are we the weak- 
est? In which of the three is America 
the weakest? What should we do to 
measure up more nearly to the ideal? 


(Title and Scripture selections copy- 
righted by International Council of Re 
ligious Education.) 
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BOOK NOTES 


HINDU VIEW OF 
gwami Akhilananda. 
Library. 291 pp. $3.00. 

This book by a Vedanta Hindu will 
be of most interest to those concerned 
with missions, with the relation of Chris- 
tianity to other faiths, or with the uni- 
yersality of the appeal of Christ. The 
author advocates tolerance and cooper- 
ation between his faith and ours, and 
writes in an appreciative tone. He re- 
gards Christ as a divine incarnation, an 
avatar similar to a number of others 
recognized by Hinduism. His treatment 
of the personality, words and creative 
influence of Christ is sincerely appreci- 
ative. He likens Christ to great Hindu 
teachers; in so doing, he stresses the 
mystical and pacifist strains in Jesus’ 
thought, emphasizing the effectiveness 
of the way of love and the cultivation 
of spiritual power. 

Christians will not accept the belief 
in several incarnations or the tendency 
to spiritualize the Resurrection. Also 
questionable are the uncritical use of 
Biblical passages and the very spiritual 
and supernaturalistic view of Christ. 
The author naturally gives a Hindu cast 
to his interpretation, a fact the reader 
must keep in mind. 

The book illustrates the power of 
Hinduism to assimilate much from other 
religions. But more impressive is the 
evidence it contains of the large amount 
of common ground between Christianity 
and other faiths. It shows too how the 
influence of Christ extends beyond the 
limits of formal acceptance of the Chris- 
tian faith. It also contains some perti- 
nent criticisms of our materialistic cul- 
ture, of Western imperialism, and of in- 
flexibility and arrogance when they ap- 
pear in the missionary enterprise. 

D. E. BARTLETT. 

Centre College, Danville, Ky. 





CHRIST. By 
Philosophical 


MAN’S DESTINY IN ETERNITY. By 
Nine World Thinkers. Beacon Press, 
Boston. 238 pp. $2.75. 

This unique book consists of nine 
chapters, each of which was a lecture 
delivered on the Barvin Foundation in 
the Unitarian Church of Our Father in 
Lancaster, Pennsylvania. The impres- 
sive list of writers includes such out- 
standing thinkers of our day as Arthur 
Compton, Maude Royden, Hornell Hart, 
Reinhold Niebuhr, Jacques Maritain, 
William E. Hocking, Charles E. Park, 
Willard Sperry, and F. S. C. Northrop. 
One lecture was given each year from 
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1940 to 1949. 

It is difficult to appraise a book which 
discusses nine aspects of human knowl- 
edge and spiritual striving. Compton, 
the scientist, writes as a theologian on 
‘“‘A Modern Concept of God’’; Northrop, 
the professor of philosophy and law, 
writes as a scientist on ‘‘The Ideal of 
God as Affected by Modern Knowledge’”’; 
Hart, the sociologist, writes as a theorist 
in his efforts to prove the possibility of 
extra-sensory communication of human 
beings. 

There is one thread which runs 
through the entire series, as diverse as 
their ideas and content may be, and 
which brings a semblance of continuity 
to the volume. These lecturers are try- 
ing with all the tremendous power of 
their intellectual and spiritual insight, 
to pierce the clouds that hang about us 
and bring some light into the darkness 
of our age. With prophets of doom on 
every side it is refreshing to find that 
the world’s great minds still have faith 
in God and man, even though that faith 
has some weaknesses. 

Here is a book that will cause the 
reader to think—if he reads it intelli- 
gently—and, after all, such should be 
the goal of every printed page. It is not 
all easy reading, but it is rewarding. 

W. E. PHIFER, JR 

Kansas City, Mo. 


BEFORE YOU MARRY. By Sylvanus 
M. Duvall. Association Press, New York. 
171 pp. $2.50. 

This book consists of 101 questions 
that prospective brides and grooms 
should face before going to the altar. 
In some cases the questions are an- 
swered, in others they can be answered 
only by the parties facing them. There 
is no doubt that there would be fewer 
divorces if those contemplating marriage 
would read this book thoroughly; there 
probably would be fewer weddings also. 
The reviewer heartily recommends this 
book for reading by prospective brides 
and grooms and by ‘marriage coun- 
selors’’ also. 

WALTER W. WHITE. 

So. Charleston, W. Va. 





BOOKS RECEIVED 





The Stevenson Companion. Arranged 
and introduced by John Hampden. Medill 
McBride & Co. $2.25. 

Talks to Youth. Edited by Gordon C. 
Speer. Abingdon-Cokesbury. $1.50, 

Parables of Crisis. (Hdwin McNeill Po- 
teat. Harper & Bros. $2.75. 

Poems of Edwin Markham. Selected and 
arranged by Charles L, Wallis. Harper 
& Bros. $2.75. 
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3rd Printing in 6 months! 


Charles Williams’ Translation of 





THE VEW TESTAMENT 
mee” 


“This translation gives the most 
accurate rendering of the Greek 
text of any translation with 
which I am acquainted”... . 
“Surpasses all others in bring- 
ing out accurately the tense 
significance of the Greek 
verbs’. . . “Unusual in its use 
for devotional reading in the 
family circle.” 
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BOOKS 
CASH PAID for religious books. Send 
your list or write for details. Baker 


Book House, Dept. PO, Grand Rapids 6, 
Michigan. 





HEBREWS IN OUTLINE. A helpful guide 
for studying the Epistle. 25c. Biblia 
Press, 824 S, National, Springfield, Mo. 





SUMMER SUPPLY 





EXPERIENCED PASTOR desires summer 
supply work in North or East. Address 
Box S-50, PRESBYTERIAN OUTLOOK. 





WANTED 





KINDERGARTEN AND YOUTH worker 

for year-round service. Give qualifica- 
tions, First Presbyterian Church, Greer, 
Ss. C. 








The DICTIONARY of 
PHILOSOPHY 
Edited by 
DAGOBERT D. RUNES 
with the collaboration of 
70 eminent scholars. 
“By far the most authoritative 
book of its kind.’’—Prof. Karl 
Jaspers. $6.00 


PHILOSOPHICAL LIBRARY, Publishers 


15 E. 40th St., Dept. 448, N. Y. 16, N. Y. 








A radiant guide for your everyday 
living! 


BY 
EMMA 
WYSOR 
DUNLAP 


“FOR 
YOUR 
PILGRIMAGE” 


Reflecting the charm, the grace, and the 
humility of its author, this book will be 
an ever-present source of spiritual de- 
light for you. There are practical sug- 
gestions for family worship, prayers 
which may be used in devotionals, and 
five signposts to guide you to radiant 
Christian living. $1.50 
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Free Will Offering Mother’s Day 
Sunday, May 14, 1950 


Mother’s Day, May 14, has been set aside by Pres- 
byterian Churches in North Carolina for free will 
offerings, donations and gifts to the Presbyterian 
Home for the Aged. The purpose of the one-day 
offering is to raise at least $50,000. If we are sue- 
cessful in our efforts to raise this sum, the home will 
qualify for a $43,000 trust set up by a late member 
of our church. This bequest is to be used for a home 
for aged persons, on condition that the home have 
a net worth of $250,000. 


The Presbyterian Home for the Aged is now worth 
$179,500, including its recent $57,000 purchase of a 
dormitory and about 27 aéres of land from High 
Point College. The property is a short distance east 
of High Point on Route 29. 


Current plans call for the remodeling of the pres- 
ent building as shown in above picture and the con- 


We hope that some Presbyterian or group will fi- 
nance this house as a memorial project. 


Completion of the first unit of the home will mean 
that 27 guests can be accommodated at once. The 
next project will be the erection of a wing to house 
40 or 50 additional guests. 


Won’t you give . . and give generously . 
to this very necessary project? We already have 
scores of applications for entrance. There is a real 
need for this home. Help us provide a place for our 
church members who are no longer able to carry on 
in this active world. 

If in your heart there is enshrined the loving 
memory of a dear one who has departed; or the shin- 
ing visage of one who has contributed greatly to 
your happiness, development or success . . . here is 
an opportunity to dedicate an everlasting memorial 
to that dear one. The building committee will be 


struction of a superintendent’s home on the premises. 4 glad to arrange a specific memorial if you so desire. 


PRESBYTERIAN HOME FOR THE AGED, INC. 


George R. McColl, Executive Director 


P. O. Box 2488 


GREENSBORO, N. C. 


Phone 2-3312 
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